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as the American commissioners were, the treaty was after all shaped 
by events quite outside their control, for the principal feature of it, the 
status quo ante bellum. was adopted by the British Cabinet because of 
"the unsatisfactory conditions of the negotiations at Vienna, and by 
reason of the financial difficulties in Great Britain" (p. 312). What 
might have been had Wellington accepted the appointment to command 
the British forces in the autumn of 1814 is beyond conjecture. Andrew 
Jackson might not have been the hero of New Orleans and a Paken- 
ham might have written a different page at Waterloo. The reception 
of the treaty in England and in America is shown by quotations from the 
press of the two countries. The London Times called it a "deadly 
instrument," the Quebec papers expressed dissatisfaction, while those 
in this country loudly acclaimed it, for it brought peace. Jackson's 
victory made, in a way, a succes d'estime of what was, in fact, only a 
modus vivendi. 

The third part treats of the negotiations (some of them still in prog- 
ress, e.g., the boundary at the northwest corner of the Lake of the 
Woods) proceeding from the Treaty of Ghent. The execution of the 
articles of the treaty was not marked at all times by large-mindedness 
on either side, and the matters left unsettled fortunately yielded in 
course of time to negotiation or to arbitration. One wonders, after 
all, if it was the treaty which kept the peace; rather was it, as is usu- 
ally the case, what lay behind the treaty that forebore taking the final 
step in 1846, or in 1861, or in 1895. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Principles and Methods of Municipal Administration. By Wil- 
liam Bennett Mtjnro. (New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 
xi, 491.) 

Professor Munro has produced four excellent volumes dealing with 
city government. The first, Government of European Cities, appeared 
in 1909. That volume explained the structure and functions of city 
governments in France Prussia, and England. The second book, The 
Government of American Cities, was published in 1912 and deals with 
the framework of municipal organization. The third book, Bibliogra- 
phy of Municipal Government in tne United States, appeared in 1915 and 
contains about 5000 titles. The fourth book, the one under review, 
deals with the actual management of municipal business, especially in 
the United States, and thus supplements The Government of American 
Cities. 
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The ten chapters in this book deal in succession with the following 
topics: "The Quest for Efficiency," "City Planning," "Streets, Water- 
Supply, Water Disposal and Sewerage," "Public Lighting," "Police 
Administration," "Fire Prevention and Fire Protection," "School ad- 
ministration," and "Municipal Finance." In these chapters the au- 
thor succeeds in his "endeavor to translate many so-termed compli- 
cated questions into ordinary language," and advances no panaceas. 
He approves of the simplification of the machinery of local administra- 
tion but says, "The vultures of city politics are not a bit afraid of the 
commission charter, the initiative, the referendum, and recall, the di- 
rect primary, the preferential ballot, or any other mechanical reform, 
so long as reformers keep hugging the delusion that they can recon- 
struct a government without taking the electorate into their reckoning" 
(p. 8). On the other hand Professor Munro does not favor turning 
the government over altogether to experts but feels that the funda- 
mental requisite of good government is to keep the eyes of the people 
open. "Publicity pamphlets which try to give voters the entire story 
on the eve of an election" are not sufficient, but many methods are 
necessary to enlighten the electorate. 

No general statement can be made regarding the author's attitude 
toward municipal problems as he is very discriminating in all of his 
opinions. However, his views regarding a few interesting problems 
might be given somewhat at random. As to public ownership he says 
"the water-supply system, in the judgment of those best qualified to 
give an impartial opinion, ought to be owned and operated as a munici- 
pal enterprise," first, because of its bearing upon the public health, 
second, because the city departments are themselves large consumers 
of water, and third, because water rates often determine the location 
of industries (p. 164). As to the wisdom of municipal ownership of gas 
plants and electric plants the author is non-committal, merely giving 
arguments pro and con, (pp. 258-9) but "there is much to be said in 
favor of the city's owning its lighting equipment (apart from the light- 
ing plant itself" (p. 240). As to construction work he says, "On the 
whole the contract system of municipal construction, whether applied 
to streets or to other public work, is probably the cheaper method, 
. but the contract system opens the door to numerous 
abuses" (p. 97). Social considerations as distinguished from eco- 
nomic may dictate construction by city employees. 

Mr. Munro refers approvingly to the constitutional amendments of 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Wisconsin, and New York, which give the right 
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to condemn more land than is actually needed for public improvements 
and to sell the excess for private use after the work is done (p. 92). 
In connection with private property he relates that since 1909 Los 
Angeles has enforced an ordinance excluding numerous industries from 
residential districts, and the highest state courts have upheld the law. 

In the chapter on fire prevention and fire protection the former is 
emphasized. "As regards appliances, methods, and personnel we have 
almost nothing to learn from any European city in the science of fighting 
fire," but the per capita loss of property in the United States and Can- 
ada is $2.62 as compared to $.53 in England, $.81 in France, $.21 in 
Germany where more attention has been given to measures for preven- 
tion. 

In referring to water-supply as merchandise a surprising statement 
is made. "Calculated in terms per thousand cubic feet, the cost of 
purifying and delivering water is about one half the cost of manufac- 
turing and distributing illuminating gas" (p. 166). 

On page 443 under municipal finance, as a suggested new source of 
revenue, we read: "In Buenos Aires the city treasury receives a net 
income of about $100,000 annually from the bill-boards which it owns 
and leases; while in New York City, it is estimated, the bill-boards 
bring to their private owners a gross income of more than a million dol- 
lars a year." 

The contents of the book are most practical and the style extremely 
clear — even to the extent of repetition in some instances (see p. 129). 
The volume completes a set of text books which makes possible a satis- 
factory course in municipal government even for the small colleges. 

Frank Abbott Magruder. 

Men of the Old Stone Age. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1915. Pp. xxvi, 545.) 

In this thoroughly comprehensive work, Professor Osborn gives a 
systematic account of all relics and vestiges of prehistoric man as yet 
known to science. The author made personal studies of the principal 
camping stations of prehistoric man in Western Europe, but in pre- 
paring the work he has availed himself of the cooperation of many spe- 
cialists. The work is profusely illustrated, and is accompanied by dia- 
grams and maps. It deserves to be read and pondered by political sci- 
entists, for it will help to clear away misleading notions. One is apt 
to think of man as an individual, progressing from animalism to sav- 
agery, thence to barbarism, and at last to civilization. But from the 



